ANNE GILCI.....IRIST AND WALT' WHITMAN

home her meanings by the resistless eloquence of effects.
Therefore the poet makes greater demands upon his
reader than any other man. For it is not a question of
swallowing his ideas or admiring his handiwork merely,
but of seeing, feeling, enjoying, as he sees, feels, enjoys.
"The messages of great poems to each man and wo-
man are/' says Walt Whitman, "come to us on equal
terms, only then can you understand us. We are no
better than you; what we enclose you enclose, what we
enjoy you may enjoy'*- no better than you potentially,
that is; but if you would understand us the potential
must become the actual, the dormant sympathies must
awaken and broaden, the dulled perceptions clear
themselves and let in undreamed of delights, the won-
der-working imagination must respond, the ear attune
itself, the languid soul inhale large draughts of love
and hope and courage, those "empyreal airs0 that vital-
ize the poet's world. No wonder the poet is long in
finding his audience; no wonder he has to abide the
"inexorable tests of Time,M which, if indeed he be great,
slowly turns the handful into hundreds, the hundreds
into thousands, and at last having done its worst, grud-
gingly passes him on into the ranks of the Immortals.

Meanwhile let not; the handful who believe that such
a destiny awaits a man of our time cease to give a reason
for the faith that is in them.

So far as the suffrages of his own generation go Walt
Whitman may, like Wordsworth, tell of the "love, the
admiration, the indifference, the slight, the aversion,
and even the contempt" with which his poems have
been received; but the love and admiration are from
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